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Miss  Bailey.  At  midnight,  when  your  rushlight  wanes 
Your  bedside  I  will  visit. 

Captain  Smith.  A  flood  of  ice  creeps  through  my  veins, _ 

Oh  !  what  the  devil  is  it 1 
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Unfortunate  jlFltss  ISafleg. 

Arthur  Griffinhoof  is  a  wag  of  the  first  water.  He 
borrows  from  the  French  ;  but  how  does  he  borrow  ?  He 
adopts  the  wire -drawn  machinery  of  their  plots,  but  the 
characters,  equivoque,  and  fun,  are  of  pure,  unsophisti¬ 
cated  English  growth.  What  a  capital  farce  is  “  The  Re¬ 
view,”  even  without  that  most  pragmatical  of  humourists, 
the  inimitable  Quotem — the  happy  conception  of  Lee,  the 
Somerset  manager  !  What  a  pair  of  genuine  oddities  are 
Looney  and  Lump !  (Brulgruddery  and  Dan  in  petto  !) 
and  how  racy  are  Mr.  Deputy  Bull,  Captain  Beaugard,  the 
lively  Grace  Gaylove,  and  Phoebe  Whitethorn,  the  “poor 
little  gipsy  that  wanders  forlorn  !”  And  “  Love  Laughs 
at  Locksmiths,” — the  piece  in  which  occurs  the  doleful 
chant  of  Miss  Bailey, — what  modern  farce  can  compare 
with  it  ?  Yet  a  troop  of  playwrights,  envious  of  the  abili¬ 
ties  they  can  never  hope  to  emulate,  have  abused  the  face¬ 
tious  Arthur,  because  he  has  considered  it  his  duy,  as 
guardian  of  dramatic  morals,  to  lop  off  their  superabundant 
obscenity,  leaving  all  their  dullness  to  flourish  in  its  con¬ 
genial  soil, — a  po-pu-lar  tree  in  full,  though  almost  past, 
bearing  !  George  Colman  the  younger  has  written  certain 
extravagancies  that  his  more  reflective  years  would  cor¬ 
rect,  or  altogether  expunge.  Hence  the  bile  of  these 
buzzing  wasps,  who  have  not  yet  come  to  the  knowledge 
of  their  own  delinquencies.  To  George  we  owe  much 
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pleasant  recreation  on  and  off  the  stage  ;  and  we  hold  this 
no  unseasonable  opportunity  of  paying  a  small  dividend 
on  the  debt,  promising  a  second,  as  occasion  may  offer. 

Those  who  expect  to  hear  the  “  wicked  Captain  Smith” 
appeasing  the  troubled  ghost  of  “  unfortunate  Miss  Bai¬ 
ley,”  by  promising  to  apply  the  “  one-pound  note  in  his 
regimental  smallclothes”  towards  bribing  the  sexton  for 
her  grave,  will  be  disappointed.  The  farce  is  comical,  the 
ditty  tragical ;  the  one  ends  in  a  church,  the  other  in  a 
churchyard.  Mr.  Beckett  has  married,  not  hanged  the 
lady ;  the  garters  are  applied  to  their  legitimate  use,  and 
the  stocking  is  thrown  !  There  is  a  brace  of  Miss  Bai¬ 
leys  ;  the  fortunate  one  is  a  schoolmistress,  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  one,  a  young  lady,  who  assumes  and  sings  a  variety 
of  airs  under  the  cognomen  of  Quaverley.  Captain  Smith 
is  just  the  sort  of  wild  gallant  described  in  the  song.  He 
has  recently  started  a  new  divinity  in  the  person  of  Miss 
Laura  Matilda  Jenkins,  a  sentimental  sigh-on  of  the  semi¬ 
nary  ;  and  when  reproached  by  his  friend  Brown  for  his 
inconstancy  to  the  nymph,  at  whose  desertion  all  Halifax 
is  up  in  arms,  he  coolly  proposes  to  write  ;  and  when 
Brown  demands  what  he  will  write  about,  he  turns  upon 
his  heel,  and  replies,  “  Why,  right  about  face  !  ”  and  posts 
away,  quick  march,  to  gain  admittance  into  the  school  of 
the  senior  Miss  Bailey,  in  the  disguise  of  a  teacher  of  elo¬ 
cution. 

Laura  Matilda  is  equally  smitten.  Music  has  its  charms, 
yet  she  prefers  the  overtures  of  Smith  to  those  of  Mozart ; 
and  what  are  the  airs  in  Lodoiska,  compared  to  those  in 
the  dragoon’s  load  o’  whisker  ?  This  sorely  troubles  the 
prudent  conservatress  of  her  morals,  who  considers  it  her 
bounden  duty  to  send  her  scholars  home  with  their  affec- 
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tions  as  regularly  returned  as  their  clothes  !  Miss  Bailey 
(the  unfortunate)  now  proposes  to  Miss  Snooks,  one  of  the 
boarding-school  young  ladies,  a  song  abounding  in  quavers, 
because  she  (Snooks)  is  no  great  shakes ;  but  her  name¬ 
sake,  (Bailey,  senior)  who  knows  nothing  of  music  beyond 
her  quarterly  charge  of  two  guineas  per  head,  has  a  mortal 
antipathy  to  the  amorous  and  sentimental,  and  strictly  for¬ 
bids  their  introduction  into  her  hitherto-orderly,  well- 
conducted  establishment.  Captain  Smith,  as  Rantwell, 
the  teacher  of  elocution,  encounters  Miss  Bailey,  of  Hali¬ 
fax  ;  this  causes  a  temporary  equivoque,  which,  with  his 
high-flown  bombast  and  extravagant  attitudinising,  are  ex¬ 
ceedingly  embarrassing  to  the  tight-laced  preceptress. — 
Miss  Bailey,  (or  Quaverley)  having  duly  soliloquised  after 
this  important  discovery,  resolves  to  hang  herself  in  jest, 
and,  in  the  character  of  her  owrn  ghost,  frighten  the  wicked 
Captain  Smith  into  propriety.  The  plan  succeeds,  and 
the  farce  closes  with  their  nuptials. 

The  cruel  dragoon  of  Halifax  was  well  represented  by 
Mr.  Debar  ;  and  Mr.  Oxberry  gave  us  a  spice  of  his  father’s 
son,  in  Caper,  the  dancing-master.  The  two  Miss  Bai¬ 
leys  were  drolly  contrasted  in  the  persons  of  Mrs.  Garrick 
and  Miss  P.  Horton  :  the  former  looked  as  if  she  had  swal¬ 
lowed  a  yard  of  cold  water,  and  the  latter  was  a  musical 
Tilburina,  with  a  nest  of  nightingales  in  her  throat. 
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(East  of  tfjc  (Efjaratters, 

As  performed  at  the  Strand  Theatre . 
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Mr.  Debar. 


Captain  Smith  {the  Cruel  Dragoon 

of  Halifax) . 

Ensign  Brown .  Mr.  Kerridge. 

Caper  {a  Dancing -master) .  Mr.  Oxberry. 

Peter  {an  Evergreen ) .  Mr.  Chippendale. 

Miss  Bailey  {a  Schoolmistress)  ....  Mrs.  Garrick. 

Miss  Jenkins  {a  Sentimental  Sigh-on  ]  „  , 

of  the  Seminary) . J 

Miss  Snooks .  Miss  Willmott. 

Miss  Bailey  {the  Unfortunate ,  as¬ 
suming  various  airs ,  under  the 

name  of  Miss  Quaverley) . 

Young  Ladies  of  the  School,  Misses  Lovegrove,  Mackay, 
Massano,  Ward,  Purvis,  Allen,  and  Booth. 


Miss  P.  Horton. 


(Eostume. 


CAPTAIN  SMITH. — First  dress:  Undress  of  Lan¬ 
cers.  Second  dress  :  Suit  of  black. 

ENSIGN  BROWN. — Blue  military  uniform,  sash,  &c. 

CAPER. — Fashionable  dress  suit,  pumps,  &c. 

PETER. — Shabby  livery. 

MISS  BAILEY. — Brown  silk — Leghorn  hat  and  fea¬ 
ther. 

MISS  JENKINS. — White  muslin — pink  sash. 

MISS  SNOOKS. — White  muslin — green  sash. 

MISS  QUAVERLEY. — First  dress :  Blue  sarsnet — 
hat  and  feathers.  Second  dress  :  White  muslin. 

PUPILS. — Walking  dresses  of  the  present  day. 


STAGE  DIRECTIONS. 

The  Conductors  of  this  Work  print  no  Plays  but  those  which  they 
have  seen  acted.  The  Stage  Directions  are  given  from  personal  ob¬ 
servations,  during  the  most  recent  performances. 

R.  means  Right;  L.  Left;  C.  Centre;  R. C.  Right  of  Centre; 
L.  C.  Left  of  Centre ;  D.  F.  Door  in  the  Flat,  or  Scene  running  across 
the  back  of  the  Stage;  C. D.F.  Centre  Door  in  the  Flat;  R. D.  F. 
Right  Door  in  the  Flat ;  L.  1).  F.  Left  Door  in  the  Flat ;  R.  D.  Right 
Door;  L. D.  Left  Door;  S.E.  Second  Entrance;  U.E.  Upper  En¬ 
trance;  C.  D.  Centre  Door. 

***  The  Reader  is  supposed  to  be  on  the  Stage,  facing  the  Audience. 


UNFORTUNATE  MISS  BAILEY. 


ACT  I. 

SCENE  I. — A  Field ,  near  a  Wood. 

Enter  Captain  Smith  and  Ensign  Brown,  r. 

Cap.  S.  Stand  aside,  Brown,  for  Heaven’s  sake !  my 
charmer  is  coming. 

Brown.  Really,  Smith,  your  charmers  are  as  plentiful 
as  cabs,  and  quite  as  difficult  to  get  out  of  the  way  of. 

Cap.  S.  Hush  I  the  divinity  comes  ! 

Brown.  [ Looking  off,  r.J  What,  is  it  one  of  these  board¬ 
ing-school  girls  ? 

Cap.  S.  It  is  ;  let  us  retire  while  they  pass. 

[ They  stand  aside,  Brown  l.,  Smith  r. 

Enter  Miss  Jenkins,  Miss  Snooks,  and  the  young  La¬ 
dies  of  the  School,  two  and  two,  r.,  followed  by  Miss 

Bailey,  the  Governess — they  cross,  and  exeunt,  l. 

Cap.  S.  [ Crossing  to  l.,  and  making  signs  ivith  his  hand 
after  them.']  Hid  you  see  her,  Brown  ? 

Brown.  Which  ? 

Cap.  S.  Can  you  possibly  ask  which  ?  Did  you  not  see 
one  beautiful  creature  exchange  looks  with  me  ? 

Brown.  Why,  really,  if  she’s  beautiful,  she  cannot  have 
exchanged  looks  with  you. 

Cap.  S.  Did  you  not  see  how  she  threw  her  eyes  at  me  ? 

Brown.  Threw  her  eyes  ! — Why,  then,  they  must  have 
a  caste. 

Cap.  S.  Nonsense  !  you  cannot  interpret  the  language  of 
love.  She  seemed  to  say,  her  heart  was  locked  up,  until 
her  own  Smith  came  to  open  it. 

Brown.  Yes  ;  but,  my  dear  fellow,  you  know  you  are 
always  rhapsodising  about  some  fair  one ;  for,  though  you 
have  been  a  long  time  on  half-pay,  I  never  yet  knew  you 
to  be  unattached. 
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Cap.  S.  Ah,  but  all  others  were  mere  temporary  prefer¬ 
ences  ;  I  am  at  last  sincere.  Such  raven  locks  !  why,  they 
are  enough  to  drive  a  man  raving  mad  ! 

Brown.  Do  you  know  her  name  ? 

Cap.  S.  I  have  ascertained  that  she  is  called  Laura  Ma¬ 
tilda  Jenkins. 

Brown.  A  captivating  name,  truly. 

Cap.  S.  Indeed,  you’d  think  so,  if  you  had  read  her  fa¬ 
ther’s  will :  he  died  worth  a  plum. 

Brown.  Worth  a  plum,  did  he  ?  Then  how  can  you 
expect  she’ll  marry  the  captain,  when,  if  she’s  got  a  plum, 
she’s  fairly  entitled  to  the  kernel? 

Cap.  S.  Pooh  !  Brown  !  what  is  rank  when  affection  has 
taken  root  ?  Why,  rank  nonsense  !  Love  levels  rank,  as 
the  poet  says. 

Brown.  But  how  do  you  know  your  alleged  affection  is 
returned  ?  Have  you  spoken  to  the  fair  one  ? 

Cap.  S.  Yes,  with  my  eyes,  but  never  with  my  tongue. 

I  can  assure  you,  I  get  on  wonderfully  with  my  eyes. 

Brown.  You  mean  to  say,  when  you  make  love,  it’s  all 
your  eye.  But  what  do  you  know  of  the  dear  creature  ? 

Cap.  S.  Why,  I  have  seen  her  in  church  regularly  every 
Sunday  for  the  last  six  weeks. 

Brown.  Is  that  all  ?  How  do  you  mean  to  introduce 
yourself  ?  It  will  require  gold. 

Cap.  S.  Gold,  indeed  ! — I  can’t  afford  that ;  I  must  try 
brass.  I’m  going  in  disguise  :  I  shall  pass  myself  off  as  a 
master  of  elocution  ;  you  know  I  can  spout  a  little. 

Broivn.  Yes  ;  you  learned  that  with  your  uncle,  didn’t 
you  ?  But,  I  say,  what  do  you  mean  to  do  about  poor 
unfortunate  Miss  Bailey?  You  have  completely  deceived 
her  ;  all  Halifax  is  indignant  at  your  treatment. 

Cap.  S.  Don’t  mention  her  ;  I  confess  I  have  not  used 
her  well. 

Brown.  Well,  indeed ! — They  say  you  have  broken  her 
heart. 

Cap.  S.  I  wish  mine  was  broken,  that  I  might  give  a  piece 
each  to  her  and  Miss  Jenkins. 

Brown.  1  fear  it  is  too  hard  to  be  even  Macadamised. 

Cap.  S.  Don’t  judge  so  harshly;  I’ll  write  to  poor  Miss 
Bailey. 

Brown.  Ah,  do.  What  will  you  write  about  ? 

Cap.  S.  Why,  as  I’m  rather  in  a  hurry,  and  as  I’ve  got 
to  meet  my  dear  Laura  Matilda  at  the  school,  I  think  I’ll 
write  about - 
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Brown.  Write  about  what  ? 

Cap.  S.  Why,  right  about  face  ;  so  I’ll  be  off  instantly. 

[Exeunt ,  l. 

SCENE  II. — Miss  Bailey's  Boarding-School ,  within  a 
Garden ,  surrounded  by  a  wall — an  iron  gate,  u.,  with 
a  bell  at  the  side. 

Enter  Miss  Jenkins,  Miss  Snooks,  and  other  Young 
Ladies  of  the  School,  two  and  two,  as  from  a  ivalk, 
through  the  gate,  r,,  followed  by  Miss  Bailey,  the 
Schoolmistress. 

Miss B.  I’m  sorry  to  say,  young  ladies,  you’ve  con¬ 
ducted  yourselves  horribly  during  your  walk.  Miss  Jones 
pointedly  walked  into  all  the  puddles  ;  for  which  she  shall 
learn  sixteen  words  of  dictionary. 

Jones.  Lor,  ma’am,  I  couldn’t  help  getting  into  the 
wet ! 

Miss  B.  Perhaps  not,  miss  ;  but  as  the  dictionary  is  ra¬ 
ther  dry,  it  will  be  a  hint  for  the  future.  And  as  to  you, 
Miss  Snooks,  you  went  out  without  your  tippet,  and  will 
therefore  learn  a  page  of  geography,  beginning  at  Leghorn  ; 
which  will  henceforth  remind  you  of  the  cape. 

Snooks.  Please  mum,  I  forgot  it. 

Miss  B.  Then  your  memory  wants  jogging. 

Snooks.  Yes,  mum;  but  jograffy’s  such  stuff  to  do  it 
with. 

Miss  B.  Hold  your  tongue,  and  learn  manners,  if  you 
please. 

Snooks.  [Half  aside.]  Manners,  indeed  ! — Then  I  must 
have  a  special  master,  if  I  learn  them  at  this  school. 

Miss  B.  What’s  that  you  say,  Miss  Snooks  ? 

Snooks.  Nothing,  mum,  if  you  please. 

Miss  B.  Now,  young  ladies,  you  may  all  go  into  the 
scliooi-room,  and  learn  your  lessons,  except  you,  Miss 
Jenkins  ;  I  must  have  a  little  serious  talk  with  you. 

[Exeunt  all  the  young  ladies  except  Miss  Jenkins  into 
the  house. 

Jen.  Very  well,  mum  ;  what  is  it  ? 

Miss  B.  Why,  you  know,  Miss  Jenkins,  when  your 
guardian  placed  you  in  my  establishment,  he  laid  upon  me 
a  great  charge. 

Jen.  And  you  laid  a  great  charge  upon  him  ;  so  you’re 
even. 
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Miss  B.  Really,  miss,  I  shall  have  to  set  you  some  hard 
task  in  the  dictionary,  if  you  go  on  in  this  way.  As  I  said 
before,  you  are  a  great  charge  ;  for  you  are  a  parlour- 
hoarder,  and,  of  course,  as  you  have  thin  bread  and  butter 
instead  of  thick,  I  must  feel  very  anxious  about  you. 

Jen.  I’m  much  obliged  to  you,  ma’am. 

Miss  B.  And  so  you  ought  to  be.  Now  mark  me,  Miss 
Jenkins  :  it  has  always  been  my  aim  since  I  have  kept  this 
establishment  to  look  strictly  after  the  morals  of  my  pu¬ 
pils  ;  and,  of  course,  it  must  have  given  me  great  uneasi¬ 
ness  to  have  observed  lately  your  significant  glances  at 
that  dragoon,  who  sits  at  church  in  the  opposite  pew. 

Jen.  If  you  please,  ma’am,  I  can’t  help  it,  if  he  will  sit 
in  that  pew. 

Miss  B.  But  you  might  help  looking  at  him  ;  the  man 
is  the  talk  of  the  whole  place.  Besides,  you  may  depend 
upon  it,  that  as  sure  as  he  carries  a  sword,  his  views  are 
sordid. 

Jen.  I’m  sure,  ma’am,  I  meant  nothing. 

Miss  B.  I  don’t  care  what  you  mean,  so  that  you  look 
as  if  you  were  acting  correctly.  Your  morals  are  put 
down  regularly  in  the  half  year’s  bill ;  and  I  think  I  ought 
to  see  to  them  as  I  would  to  your  board  and  lodging. 

Jen.  I’m  much  obliged  to  you,  ma’am. 

Miss  B.  Well,  then,  try  and  profit  by  my  advice  ;  you’ll 
find  it  is  all  for  the  best.  Now  go  and  practise  your  song  ; 
for  I  expect  the  music-mistress  will  soon  be  here,  and  you 
won’t  know  a  note  of  it. 

Jen.  [Aside,  going.']  How  can  I  practise  singing  when 
Smith  occupies  every  thought  ?  I’ve  got  to  play  some  of 
the  airs  in  Lodoiska,  but  I  can  only  think  of  the  hairs  in 
his  load  o’  whisker ;  and  I  never  sit  down  to  play  a  piece 
by  Mozart,  but  my  thoughts  revert  to  Smith’s  overtures. 

[Exit  into  the  house. 

Miss  B.  The  girl  is  evidently  in  love  with  that  Captain 
Smith.  I  must  nip  the  affair  in  the  bud  :  I  always  like  to 
send  my  young  ladies  home  with  their  affections  as  regu¬ 
larly  returned  as  their  clothes.  [Looking  off  through  the 
gate.]  Here  comes  Miss  Quaverley,  the  singing  mistress : 
I’m  sure  she’s  got  something  upon  her  mind  ;  for  she  talks 
incoherently  of  a  Captain  Smith  ;  and,  indeed,  if  any  of 
the  belles  in  my  house  were  to  hang  themselves  up,  it  would, 
I  fear,  be  Smith’s  work  in  general. 

[The  hell  rings. 
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Enter  Peter  from  the  house — he  crosses,  and  opens 

the  gate,  r.  f. 

Enter  Unfortunate  Miss  Bailey,  (who  has  assumed 

the  name  of  Miss  Quaverley)  through  the  gate — 

Peter  closes  it,  and  exits  into  the  house. 

MissB.  Good  afternoon,  Miss  Quaverley.  I  think  it  is 
almost  time  the  young  ladies  had  their  singing  lessons. — 
Have  you  any  new  airs  to  teach  them  ? — though  I  am  sure 
they  have  enough  already. 

Qua.  Yes,  ma’am;  I’ve  a  song  I  wish  Miss  Snooks  to 
practise  ;  it  abounds  in  quavers,  and  you  know  it  will  be 
good  exercise  for  her,  as  she’s  no  great  shakes. 

Miss  B.  I  hope  you  have  brought  uo  more  of  those  non¬ 
sensical  love  songs  ;  and  I  beg  you’ll  know  better  in  future 
than  to  introduce  songs  with  frontispieces  into  this  esta¬ 
blishment  :  for  ever  since  you  brought  the  Spanish  min¬ 
strel’s  song  here,  with  the  picture  of  that  fright  in  musta- 
choes  on  the  outside,  all  the  pupil’s  heads  have  been  full  of 
nothing  else. 

Qua.  Heads  full  of  mustachoes ! — What  a  very  queer 
effect !  But  there  is  no  subject  so  good  for  a  song  as  the 
tender  passion. 

Miss  B.  If  you  talk  in  that  way,  I  shall  get  into  a  pas¬ 
sion,  which  will  be  anything  but  tender.  Don’t  bring  any 
of  your  foreign  love-songs  here. 

Qua.  Perhaps  you  would  prefer  that  I  should  bring  the 
music  of  Barnett  ? 

Miss  B.  I  don’t  care  whether  it’s  the  music  of  Barnet, 
of  Highgate,  or  of  Hampstead  ;  only  let  it  be  free  from 
romance. 

Qua.  Oh  !  madam,  you  demand  an  impossibility.  Think 
of  the  divine  composers  :  do  not  the  strains  of  Handel 
open  the  door  to  sentiment  ? 

Miss  B.  Then  I  say,  the  door  ought  not  to  be  opened, 
if  it’s  done  by  straining  the  handle. 

Qua.  Ah  !  ma’am,  you  have  no  soul  for  music. 

Miss  B.  All  I  know  of  music  is,  that  I  charge  two  gui¬ 
neas  per  quarter  for  it.  So,  recollect  what  I’ve  said,  and 
don’t  introduce  any  sentimental  rubbish  into  my  semi¬ 
nary.  [ Exit  into  the  house. 

Qua.  Oh  !  that  woman  is  dead  to  all  romance  !  The 
idea  of  telling  me  to  abandon  sentiment — I,  that  am  its 
victim  !  She  little  suspects  that  I  am  that  very  unfortu- 
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nate  Miss  Bailey,  whom  the  seductive  Smith  so  thoroughly 
ensnared  at  Halifax  ;  he  gained  my  affections  whole  and 
undivided  while  he  was  in  quarters.  Oh,  Smith  !  Smith  ! 
you  have  driven  me  to  assume  the  name  ot  Quaveiley,  and 
take  a  situation  as  teacher  of  singing  in  the  seminary  of 
my  namesake.  I  must  try  the  song  that  I’ve  got  to  teach 
my  pupils.  Smith  !  cruel  Smith  !  wrhy  did  we  ever  meet 
in  once-happy  but  now  hateful  Halifax  ! 

SONG. —  [ Introduced .] 

[Exit  into  the  house. 

SCENE  III. — A  Room  in  the  Boarding  School. 

Enter  Peter,  l.,  followed  by  Captain  Smith,  disguised 
as  an  Elocution  Master. 

Peter.  Will  you  step  in  here,  sir,  if  you  please  ? 

Cap.  S.  Yes,  my  man  ;  is  your  mistress  at  home  ? 

Peter.  She  must  be,  I  think  ;  for  I  heard  her  scolding 
somebody  just  now,  and  she’s  always  quite  at  home  at  that 
work. 

Cap.  S.  Oh,  she’s  hasty,  is  she  ? 

Peter.  I  believe  you,  sir :  she  professes  to  keep  a 
school  (as  cool ),  but  I  think  she  keeps  as  hot  as  we  can 
well  bear  her. 

Cap.  S.  Well,  what  capacity  do  you  fill  ? 

Peter.  Capacity  !  I  fill  no  capacity  :  I  sometimes  fill 
the  tea-kettle. 

Cap.  S.  [Laughing.']  Ha!  ha!  ha '.—But  what  are  you 
in  the  house  ? 

Peter.  Oh,  I’m  a  bit  of  everything  :  I  feed  the  sow  at 
seven,  and  wait  on  missus  at  breakfast  at  eight ;  then  I’m 
a  gardener  till  dinner  time,  when  I’m  put  into  this  here 
coat,  to  make  people  fancy  I’m  a  footman  in  livery. 

Cap.  S.  Well,  my  good  fellow,  will  you  announce  my 
arrival  to  your  mistress  ? 

Peter.  Who  am  I  to  say  has  come,  sir  ? 

Cap.  S.  Tell  her  it’s  Mr.  Rantwell,  teacher  of  elocution. 

Peter.  Hell-o’-what,  did  you  say,  sir? 

Cap.  S.  Elocution.  Tell  her  it  is  a  gentleman  who 
comes  as  a  professor  of  rhetoric. 

Peter.  Oh !  a  new  teacher.  [Aside.]  What  the  deuce 
is  he  going  to  put  the  young  ladies  up  to,  I  wonder  ? 

Cap.  S.  Tell  her  I  am  a  professor  of  oratory. 

Peter.  Horror -tory !— Very  well,  sir.  [Aside,  going.] 
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Something  to  do  with  politics,  I  suppose.  What  will  wo¬ 
men  learn  next  ?  [Exit,  r. 

Cap.  S.  So  far  all  is  well ;  here  I  am  in  the  house,  at 
all  events.  If  I  can  only  get  an  opportunity  of  giving  the 
adorable  Miss  Jenkins  a  lesson  in  declamation,  the  thing’s 
done,  and  I  can  carry  her  off.  I  have  plenty  of  apropos 
quotations  already  to  attack  her  with.  Poor  Miss  Bailey  ! 
1  did  not  use  her  well  at  Halifax,  and  they  say  she  has 
since  hung  herself  in  her  garters.  I  hope  she  has  not  been 
so  silly :  to  tie  her  garter  any  where  except  upon  her  leg 
would  be  making  a  great  calf  of  herself.  I’m  certainly 
haunted  with  the  name  of  Miss  Bailey  ;  it  is  the  appella¬ 
tion  of  the  mistress  of  this  house ;  she’s  an  old  maid,  I’m 
told.  ’Tis  rather  ominous,  getting  to  the  old  Bailey  so 
soon  after  leaving  the  young  one.  [ Looking  off ,  r.]  Oh  ! 
here  she  comes. 

Enter  Miss  Bailey,  r. 

Your  most  obedient,  ma’am.  I  have  been  recommended 
here  by  a  mutual  friend  to  teach  elocution ;  he  tells  me 
you  wish  the  young  ladies  to  learn  declamation,  as  it  opens 
their  chests. 

Miss  B.  I  can’t  see  what  it  has  to  do  with  their  chests  ; 
I  always  give  them  the  key  when  I  wish  them  to  be 
opened. 

Cap.  S.  You  misunderstand  me,  ma’am :  I  am  a  pro¬ 
fessor  of  the  art  of  speaking,  and  should  be  glad  to  give  a 
few  lessons  to  your  scholars. 

Miss  B.  Lord,  sir,  they  talk  too  much  as  it  is  !  [Aside.] 
It  will  make  another  item,  however,  in  the  Christmas  bill. 
[Aloud.]  But  you  can  come  into  the  school-room  pre¬ 
sently,  and  give  a  specimen  of  your  art. 

Enter  Miss  Quaverley,  r.,  unseen  by  Miss  Bailey — 

she  catches  the  eye  of  Captain  Smith ,  and  instantly  re¬ 
tires. 

Cap.  S.  [ Starting .]  Gracious  heaven  !  what  did  I  see  ? 
It  was — it  was  Miss  Bailey  ! 

Miss  B.  Bless  me,  sir !  what  are  you  at  ?  It  is — it  is 
Miss  Bailey. 

Cap.  S.  Is  it  ?  Then  why  don’t  she  rush  into  these 
arms  ? 

Mss  B.  Rush  into  those  arms  !  Do  you  think,  sir, 
Miss  Bailey  don’t  care  a  rush  for  her  character  ? 
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Cap.  S.  [  With  a  distracted  air.']  Oh,  Miss  Bailey  ! 
Miss  Bailey  !  I’ve  wronged  you,  I  know  ! 

Miss  B.  Wronged  me,  you  villain  !  and  without  my 
knowing  it !  How  dare  you  speak  so  lightly  ? 

Cap.  S.  [Aside.]  Zounds  !  I  had  forgotten  that  she’s  a 
Miss  Bailey,  too  !  I  must  mind  what  I’m  about,  or  I 
shall  be  discovered.  [Aloud.]  Pardon  me,  madam,  but 
the  ardour  of  my  profession,  and  the  heat  of  the  mo¬ 
ment — 

MissB.  Heat! — I  think  you  were  taking  it  monstrous 
cool.  But  come,  sir,  and  let  us  see  a  specimen  of  your 
art  on  some  of  your  new  pupils. 

Cap.  S.  I’m  impatient  to  teach  the  young  idea  how  to 
shoot. 

Miss  B.  Lord,  sir  !  the  young  high  dears  at  my  school 
don’t  learn  shooting  !  [Exeunt,  R. 

SCENE  IV. — The  School  Room — a  door,  c.  f.  —  desks 
and  forms ,  l. — a  pianoforte,  on  which  is  a  music-hook , 
r. — a  drawing  stand,  with  paper,  c. 

Miss  Snooks  discovered  at  the  pianoforte — Miss  Jen¬ 
kins  at  the  drawing  stand — the  rest  of  the  pupils  busy 
at  their  tasks — a  general  school  xiproar. 

Enter  Miss  Bailey  and  Captain  Smith,  c.  d.  f. 

Miss  B.  Young  ladies — young  ladies  !  this  is  pretty  be¬ 
haviour  !  [Advancing  to  the  piano.]  Miss  Snooks,  I  hope 
you  have  sufficiently  punished  that  piano  ;  for  you  have 
been  thumping  it  unmercifully  for  the  last  half  hour. 
Snooks.  I’ve  only  been  taking  my  music  lesson,  mum. 
Miss  B.  Now,  silence,  young  ladies  ;  every  body  hold 
your  tongues,  and  the  rest  speak  French.  [They  all  laugh.] 
Here’s  a  gentleman  come  to  teach  you  the  art  of  rhetoric. 
Miss  Jenkins,  what  are  you  doing  ? 

Jen.  (l.)  I’m  trying  to  draw  a  house,  ma’am. 

Cap.  S.  (r.)  I’ll  try  and  help  you  to  draw  a  house, 
miss ;  perhaps  my  instructions  in  speaking  may  assist 
you. 

Jen.  [Starting  up,  pointing  to  Captain  Smith,  and as- 
miming  an  air  of  bombast.]  Whose  form  is  that  ? — ’Tis  he 
’tis  he  !  ’tis  he  ! 

MissB.  Upon  my  word,  Miss  Jenkins,  your  behaviour 
is  very  strange.  Why,  the  girl’s  mad !  Who  is  he  ? 

Cap.  S.  [Crossing  to  c.,  and  bowing  to  Miss  Bailey.] 
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You  see,  madam,  she  is  an  apt  pupil,  and  has  already- 
caught  the  enthusiasm  of  my  art ;  allow  me  to  keep  her 
up  to  it,  while  she  is  in  the  humour.  [To  Miss  Jenkins.'] 
Yes,  it  is  I !  [ Bombastically .] 

Come  to  these  doating  arms, 

And  here  find  shelter  from  the  world’s  alarms  ! 

[ Apart  to  her.]  Follow  me  presently  into  the  garden. 

Jen.  [ Apart  to  him.]  I  will. 

Miss  B.  Really,  sir,  I  can’t  allow  this  branch  of  educa¬ 
tion  to  be  introduced  into  my  seminary.  If  the  study 
cannot  be  carried  on  at  a  more  prudent  distance  between 
pupil  and  professor,  I  must  decline  your  services. 

Cap.  S.  Madam,  I  always  make  a  point  of  embracing 
my  subject  with  ardour. 

Miss  B.  Then  you  must  find  other  subjects  for  embracing 
than  my  young  ladies ;  so,  if  you  please,  you’ll  take  your 
departure. 

Cap.  S.  [Looking  off,  r.]  Oh  !  the  terrible  Miss  Bailey, 
haunting  me  again  !  When  shall  I  be  free  from  her  per¬ 
secution  ?  I’m  off!  [Exit,  hastily,  c.  d.  f. 

Miss  B.  What  does  he  mean  by  calling  me  the  terrible 
Miss  Bailey,  I  wonder  ?  Oh,  the  man  must  be  deranged  ! 
Here  comes  the  music  mistress. 

Enter  Miss  Quaverley,  r. 

Now,  Miss  Quaverley,  your  pupils  wait  for  your  instruc¬ 
tions.  [Miss  Jenkins  steals  off  unperceived,  c.  d.  f. 

Qua ,  Very  well,  ma’am.  Miss  Snooks,  which  note  did 
I  get  you  to  last  lesson  ? 

Snooks.  Why,  mum,  I  think  it  was  a  flat. 

Qua.  You,  Miss  Jones,  were  going  to  c  sharp. 

Miss  B.  I  hope  she’s  going  to  look  sharp,  if  not  to  see 
sharp.  But  you  must  look  sharp,  if  you  please,  Miss 
Quaverley,  for  I  expect  the  dancing-master  here  in  a  few 
minutes. 

Qua.  Well,  then,  listen,  young  ladies,  and  I’ll  give  you 
a  few  specimens  of  the  different  styles  adopted  by  our  most 
popular  singers  ;  I’ll  commence  with  a  bravura. 

Miss  B.  No,  Miss  Quaverley,  I  don’t  like  bravuras. 

Child.  I’m  sure  they’re  very  pretty. 

Qua.  [To  Miss  Bailey.]  Perhaps  you’d  prefer  a  ballad  ? 

Miss  B.  I  should.  [Sits  in  an  arm  chair ,  c. 

Qua.  Attend,  young  ladies  ;  I’ll  teach  you  how  to  sing 
in  the  style  of  our  most  favourite  ballad  singers. 
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[Sings  the  ballads  of 11  Meet  me  in  the  Willow  Glen,” 
and  “  Kate  Kearney.” 

All  the  Young  Ladies.  Beautiful !  beautiful !  beautiful ! 

Miss  B.  Ladies  ! 

Child.  Beautiful ! 

Miss  B.  What  did  you  say,  miss  ? 

Child.  I  only  said  it  was  beautiful. 

Enter  Peter,  c.  d.  f. 

Peter.  Mr.  Caper. 

[Exit,  c.  d.  f.,  followed  by  Miss  Quaverley . 

Enter  Caper,  c.  d.  f. 

Miss  B.  Good  morning,  Mr.  Caper  ;  I’m  glad  you’ve 
come,  for  the  young  ladies  want  their  lessons. 

Caper,  (l.)  How  d’ye  do,  madam;  young  ladies,  your 
servant.  [Taking  out  a  violin .]  I’ve  got  some  beautiful 
new  pas  for  you,  young  ladies. 

Snooks,  (r.)  Lor,  sir,  I  don’t  want  any  new  pa’s  or 
new  ma’s  either. 

Miss  B.  Don’t  be  so  foolish,  Miss  Snooks;  you  ought 
to  know  that  pas  is  French  for  step.  Well,  Mr.  Caper, 
what  is  the  news  of  the  day  ? 

Caper.  The  news  of  the  Dey  ?  Oh,  poor  fellow  1  he’s- 
not  been  heard  of  since  he  left  Algiers. 

Miss  B.  Ah,  you’re  so  funny,  Mr.  Caper,  that  I’m  al¬ 
ways  quite  glad  when  you  come. 

Caper.  [Handing  Miss  Bailey  off ,  r.]  Upon  my  word, 
madam,  you  do  me  honour.  Now,  ladies,  stand  up,  if  you 
please.  [He  teaches  them  to  dance,  and  the  scene  closes. 

SCENE  V.-  A  Chamber  i?i  the  House — room  dark. 

Enter  Miss  Quaverley,  l. 

Qua.  At  length  I  have  found  Captain  Smith,  he  who  so 
cruelly  deceived  me  at  Halifax.  What  shall  I  do  ?  Re¬ 
venge  has  taken  the  place  of  love  :  it  has  taken  extensive 
lodgings  in  my  brain — yes,  it  has  secured  the  whole  of  the 
upper  story,  back  and  front.  [Striking  the  front  and  back 
of  her  head .]  What  shall  1  do  ?  Shall  I  stick  him  to  the 
heart  ?  No,  that  would  be  vain ;  for  I  don’t  think  1 
should  find  any  heart  in  him  to  stick.  Shall  I  kill  my¬ 
self?  Most  decidedly  not.  Shall  I  hang  myself?  No, 
1  11,  be  hanged  it  I  do!  Shall  I,  the  unfortunate  Miss 
Bailey,  murder  the  cruel  Captain  Smith  ?  Upon  conside- 
1  at ion,  I  should  rather  say  not;  but  I’ll  pretend  to  hang 
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myself,  and,  as  my  own  ghost,  will  work  upon  the  cap¬ 
tain’s  conscience.  Ah!  someone  comes  this  way.  I’m 
off  to  make  my  preparations.  [Exit,  R. 

Enter  Captain  Smith,  l. 

Cap.  S.  It  is  a  most  extraordinary  thing  that  Miss  Bai¬ 
ley  the  unfortunate  should  thus  dog  my  heels.  I  think  I 
hear  footsteps  ;  who  can  it  be  ?  It  must  be  my  dear  Miss 
Jenkins. 

Enter  Caper,  cautiously ,  r. 

Caper.  Oh,  that  infernal  coal-skuttle  !  I’ve  broken  my 
shins  !  How  deuced  dark  it  is  !  There’s  no  getting  out 
of  this  house  ;  one  can’t  go  down  stairs,  or  alight,  because 
one  can’t  have  a  light  to  see  the  way. 

Cap.  S.  [Aside.]  ’Tis  she,  I’m  sure.  [Aloud.']  Are  you 
there  ? 

Caper.  [Aside.]  Who’s  that,  I  wonder  ?  [Aloud.]  No, 
I’m  here. 

Cap.  S.  Are  you  prepared  to  fly  ? 

Caper.  Why,  I  can’t  say  I  am ;  I’ve  got  no  wings. 

Cap.  S.  I  don’t  understand  you.  Will  you  overleap  all 
bounds  ? 

Caper.  I’ll  leap  as  high  as  you  any  day.  Who  the  devil 
are  you  ? 

Cap.  S.  Will  you  allow  me  to  throw  myself  at  your  feet  ? 

Caper.  Not  if  you’re  very  heavy,  for  I’ve  got  very  large 
corns  and  very  thin  pumps. 

Cap.  S.  [Aside.]  Why,  that’s  a  man’s  voice  !  [Aloud.] 
Sir,  you’ve  insulted  me,  and  I  call  you  out  1 

Caper.  It’s  no  use  calling  me  out,  for  I  can’t  get  out, 
unless  you  bring  a  candle. 

Cap.  S.  Sir,  I  will  not  be  trifled  with,  whoever  you  may 
be  ;  this  is  no  light  matter. 

Caper.  No,  sir,  it’s  a  devilish  dark  matter ;  so  far  we  agree. 

Cap.  S.  Can  you  tell  me  the  way  into  the  garden  ?  Is 
it  to  the  right  ? 

Caper .  It  can’t  be  to  the  wrong,  I  fancy. 

Cap.  S.  We  shall  see  each  other  again,  sir. 

Caper.  Why,  we  haven’t  seen  each  other  at  all  yet. 

[Exeunt,  Captain  Smith,  r.,  Caper,  l. 

SCENE  VI. —  Outside  of  the  School- House,  in  the  garden, 
as  before — nearly  dark. 

Enter  Captain  Smith,  r. 

Cap.  S.  Upon  my  honour,  I’m  making  a  nice  failure  of 
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this.  Where  can  my  inamorata  be  gone  ?  I’ll  invoke 
her.  [Calling  off.']  Laura!  Matilda!  Laura !  ho!  [A 
scream  without ,  l.]  What’s  that,  I  wonder  ?  Ihese  high 
screams  make  me  feel  quite  cold.  I  thought  I  heard  a 
scream.  [Another  scream  without ,  louder  and  nearer.] 
Oh  !  now  I’m  quite  sure  I  did. 

Enter  Miss  Jenkins,  running,  l. 

Ah  !  my  dear  Laura  Matilda  !  does  danger  pursue  you  ? — 
Let  me  protect  you ;  come  to  these  arms. 

Jen.  Those  arms  are  of  no  use  ;  we  want  fire-arms  to 
protect  us  now.  Miss  Quaverley  !  Miss  Quaverley  ! 

Cap.  S.  Miss  Quaverley  1 — Who’s  she?  —  Hang  Miss 
Quaverley ! 

Jen.  Hang  her  ! — Poor  thing  !  she’s  saved  us  the  trou¬ 
ble  ;  for  she’s  hanged  herself. 

Cap.  S.  Where,  and  how  ? 

Jen.  In  the  garden,  by  her  garters  ;  and  her  ghost  is 
even  now  at  my  very  heels.  [Exit  into  the  house. 

Cap.  S.  Now  at  her  heels  ! — Poor  soul !  But  some  one 
comes. 

Enter  Miss  Quaverley,  l.,  as  the  Ghost  of  Unfortu¬ 
nate  Miss  Bailey. 

DUET. — Miss  Quaverley  and  Captain  Smith. 

Qua.  You’re  Captain  Smith,  of  Halifax, 

Who  liv’d  in  country  quarters  ; 

Cap.  S.  And  you’re  the  maid  who  hang’d  herself 
This  morning  in  your  garters. 

Qua.  Your  conscience  ought  to  smite  you,  sir ; 

You’ve  been  a  scoundrel,  rare-y. 

Cap.  S.  A  glass  of  ratifie  shall  drown 
The  spirit  of  Miss  Bailey. 

Oh  !  Miss  Bailey,  &c. 

Qua.  At  midnight,  when  your  rushlight  wanes, 

Your  bedside  I  will  visit. 

Cap.  S.  A  flood  of  ice  creeps  through  my  veins  ; 

Oh  !  what  the  devil  is  it  ? 

Qua.  You  must  allow  your  treatment  has 
To  me  been  rather  scaly. 

Cap.  S.  My  blood  it  turns  to  curds,  alas  ! 

With  looking  on  Miss  Bailey. 

Oh  !  Miss  Bailey,  &c. 
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Cap.  S.  Oh !  that  I  could  once  more  see  you  real  flesh 
and  blood  !  but,  as  a  ghost,  you  can  only  be  a  shade  o’er 
my  whole  existence. 

Qua.  Do  you,  then,  renew  the  sweet  promise  made  at 
the  once-hallowed  Halifax  ? 

Cap.  S.  I  do  ;  and  I  hereby  declare  I’m  ready  to  unite 
myself  to  unfortunate  Miss  Bailey. 

Enter  Miss  Bailey  from  the  house,  followed  by  Miss 
Jenkins  and  Miss  Snooks,  with  a  lighted  candle. 

Miss  B.  You  unite  yourself  to  me,  indeed!  1  should 
be  unfortunate  Miss  Bailey,  if  you  did. 

Cap.  S.  No,  to  this  lady,  who  is  the  original  adored  of 
the  repentant  Captain  Smith.  This  is  Miss  Bailey,  of  Ha¬ 
lifax  ;  she  will  I  at  once  marry. 

Jen.  And  not  me  ? 

Cap.  S.  Not  this  time,  my  dear  ;  you’d  better  go  on 
with  drawing  houses.  Come,  Mrs.  Captain  Smith,  now, 
with  the  smiles  of  friends  around  you,  no  longer,  I  hope, 
destined  to  be  unfortunate  Miss  Bailey. 

[ The  young  ladies  appear  at  the  windows  in  their 
nightcaps ,  with  lighted  candles. 

FINALE. 

Qua.  At  length  the  gallant  Captain  Smith 
Shall  leave  his  country  quarters, 

And  meet  the  maid  he  thought  was  hang’d 
This  morning  in  her  garters. 

Cap.  S.  But  now  for  ev’ry  former  slight 
He’ll  make  atonement  daily  ; 

His  conduct  will  be  so  polite 
To  fortunate  Miss  Bailey. 

Chorus.  Oh,  Miss  Bailey  !  the  fortunate  Miss  Bailey  ! 


DISPOSITION  OF  THE  CHARACTERS  AT  THE 
FALL  OF  THE  CURTAIN. 

Snooks.  Miss  B.  Capt.  S.  Miss  Q.  Jenkins, 
r.]  [l. 


THE  END. 
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